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Let Nothing Stand Between Your Souls and 
God, but Christ.” 


Our last number, on page 140, contained a 
selection concerning fruit-bearing branches, 
or disciples of Christ, in the course of which 
it is stated that ‘‘by them and by them alone, 
henceforth, would men learn what He was and 
what He had done for them.”’ 

While according their full importance to 
men as instruments of Christ’s direct teaching, 
our examiner was especially concerned to strike 
out from the copy before printing, the words 
“and by them alone.”” What diverted the 
pen from the intended erasure, we know not 
now. ‘The assumption that men are to learn 
Christ by other disciples ‘‘and by them alone,” 
contradicts his own words: ‘‘Come unto me 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden... . 
and learn of me.’’ ‘‘The Holy Spirit shall take 
of mine, and show it unto you.” His beloved 
disciple also wrote. ‘‘The anointing which 
ye have received of Him abideth in you, and 
ye need not that any man teach you.”’ Ifthe 
direct anointing, or sap from the Vine, makes 
men disciples, who are these disciples thus di- 
rectly taught, but men, as any other men can 
be taught?* Instrumentally also no doubt men 
ought to be taught,—but to shut them up to 
the instruments alone, and to tell men they 
are not to look for any direct teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, to ‘‘take of mine,’’ as Christ 
promised, and show it unto them, is to ar- 
range for a priest-craft,—a class of men to 
come in between the soul and God, instead of 
Christ, the ‘‘one Mediator.’’ 

If it be not true, as revealed to George Fox, 
that ‘‘There is one, even Christ Jesus, that 
can speak to thy condition,” and ‘‘will teach 
his people himself,” but it must be ‘‘by hu 


*“The gospel which I received,” said Paul, “‘was not 
from man. Neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 


of the Holy Spirit.” 
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man disciples and by them alone’’ that this is remaining Doukhobors (who had gone on the 
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to be done, then Quakerism has all along been | Pilgrimage as far as Minnedosa—one hundred 


a mistake, and its meeting houses, where free 
from donative conditions to the contrary, 
should be promptly handed over to the Romish 
or some other sacerdotal system. Indeed un- 
der our professed name a sacerdotalism is al- 
ready forming, which may land there. 

We appreciate the grounds of fear which 
our brethren of other persuasions have in re- 
ferring all church-growth and enlargement of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth to human endeavor. 
For it is thought human faithfulness might 
relax, if prominence should be given to the 
truth that ‘‘the work is the Lord’s, the power 
is his,”’ and ‘‘a manifestation of the Spirit of 
God is given to every man to profit by,” and 
for our labor not to be in vain it must be ‘‘in 
the Lord.” There isa fear that if the Divine 
Spirit is relied on as sufficient for the whole 
work of Grace in men’s hearts universally, 
Christians will lie idly by to let Him do it all, 
and so ours will be a Christianity of dwarfs 
and weaklings. 

That human nature takes advantage of a!l 
visible loop-holes to escape the work of the 
Lord and the cross of self-sacrifice, is evident 
enuvugh. None of this hanging back, however, 
comes from the doctrine. ‘* Without Me ye can 
do nothing,” but from the same Deceiver that 
would pervert the good of any doctrine. If 
he can keep men out from under Divine au- 


thority by pushing them on ahead of it, or | 


detaining them to wait continually behind it, 
his purpose is equally served. 

But the doctrine that requires a hearing of 
Christ’s inward voice in order to execute it, 
requires unrelenting faithfulness in the work 
appointed. No better workmen, even unto 
martyrdom, have been found than in the ranks 
of Quakerism, where, as laborers together 
with God, they were girded to high endeavor 
through a living sense that their mission was 
Divine. 


————— —.———_ 


For “ THe FRIEND.” 


The Ending of the Yorkton Doukhobors’ Pil- 
grimage. 


A letter from Joseph S. Elkinton, dated 
Eleventh Month 10th, 1902, contained the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘At the immigration office (Ottawa) 
| had the reading of a long telegram from 
Frank Pedley (Superintendent of Immigration) 
to the Minister of the Interior from Yorkton, 
where he arrived at noon yesterday with the 








and fifty miles southeast of Yorkton) and (he) 


was making arrangements to send them back 
to their village early to-morrow morning, and 
did not anticipate much difficulty. 

‘*He and Charles Spears arrived at Minne- 
dosa just in time to save some from being 
badly if not fatally frozen, as night before last 
was bitterly cold. The newspapers have atro 
cious accounts ofa struggling time to get 
them on the cars, but Frank Pedley’s telegram 
stated the en-training took about forty minutes 
—without requiring assistance of an extra 
mounted policeman. . . . 

**! feel thankful they (the Doukhobors) are 
all, or very nearly all, likely to get back to 
their homes where they can be fed with their 
own provisions. 

The Superintendent of Immigration said, in 
a later telegram, he did not think the Doukho- . 
bors were likely to make another effort of the 
same kind, as the last tramp had proved so 
disappointing.” 


A Second ‘Tunessassah Boarding School. 


Now that the fanatical Doukhobors (never 
more than a smali fragment of the whole com- , 
munity) have safely returned to their homes 
their friends can take up the work of educa- 
tion in good earnest, as this is the best way 
to help them out of their errors. 

A modern school house for the accommoda- 
tion of forty day scholars and twenty boarders 
is in process of erection at Petrofka on the 
western bank of the beautiful Saskatchewan 
River—the most desirable site | found while 
visiting the Doukhobor colonies last summer. 

A competent manager has been secured and 
he writes, under date of Eleventh Month 7th, 
1902, ‘‘l am more than ever convinced of the 
need of this school among the Doukhobors, and 
feel sure that with the Divine blessing, it will 
go very far towards solving the chief prob- 
lems.”’ 

The Saskatchewan Doukhobors have been 
greatly tried with their brethren of the York- 
ton colonies for their unwillingness to take up 
their homesteads and still more on account of 
their late fanatical acts in turning their ani- 
mals loose and following false teachers ona 
pilgrimage. 

I felt a crisis was at hand with these York- 
ton colonists when among them four months 
ago and I told some of them their mental con- 
dition was more critical than their physical sit- 
uation had been three years ago. 

Friends came nobly to their relief when 
their outward needs were to be supplied, and 
shall we now draw back in this hour of greater 
need? 

All who have come into contact with the vast 
majority of these peasants are impressed with 
their sterling qualities, and the Canadian gov- 
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ernment is well assured of their thrift and 
mora] character—in the face of all the mis- 
representations so industriously circulated of 
late by the newspapers. 

The Saskatchewan Doukhobors promised me 
to send their children to such a school if 
Friends would build and conduct it, as we did 
our own schools at home. 

The entire cost of this building will not ex- 
ceed twenty-five hundred dollars for its con- 
struction-—eighteen hundred dollars of which 
has already been donated. 

It will require probably two hundred dollars 
more to furnish it and such a model will be 
much appreciated by the Doukhobor women 
and girls who are quick to learn American 
ways. 

The whole educational problem is admirably 
stated by my friend Cornelius Jansen, who has 
this work in hand, when he saysit calls for 
some wise young Friends who will dedicate 
their lives to it in a whole-hearted manner as 
others do in their ‘‘college settlements’’ or as 
the Boarding school at Tunessassah has long 
been conducted—with this difference, how- 
ever,—the Doukhobors are much further on 
the road to civilization now than the Indians 
are, even after so many years of labor. 

C. J. further states: ‘‘An English-speaking 
man and his wife will be needed in the domes- 
tic department, in order that the Doukhobor 
children may learn by actual object lessons our 
way of cooking, living, etc.” 

The opportunity to enter into this field of 
educational work is now clearly set before our 
society. Will we rise to the occasion or allow 
others to take our crown? 

The Presbyterians and Second Adventists 
and even the Mormons are trying to find a 
place among them, but so far the Saskatche- 
‘wan Doukhobors have expressed a decided 
preference for Friends. 

The late unhappy events in the Yorkton col- 
onies show how susceptible some of them have 
been to false teachers, and the only way to 
prevent the repetition of such fanaticism is to 
live out and teach correct ideas among them. 

Their children are exceedingly bright and 
interesting, and I never saw a more inspiring 
school or class of children than when sur- 
rounded by some thirty or forty of them in 
front of Grandmother Verigen’s home. 

They grasped even mature thoughts when 
interpreted in the Russian language and asked 
questions that showed they were thinking ser- 
iously. 

Any one going among them must have re- 
gard to their customs and sense of propriety 
and treat them sympathetically, or they would 
better stay away. 

When once their confidence is gained and 
they realize it to be true love which actuates 
their friends, they will respond liberally. 

I never felt more nearly overwhelmed with 
kindness than on one or more occasions, when 
they bestowed more than I could comfortably 
receive at their hands. 

We must remember their former condition 
in Russia and how long they have been de- 
prived of any literary education, and so study 
them psycologically as well as religiously. 

If this preparation is supplemented by the 
constraining love of Christ and a willingness 
to learn from as well as teach them, success is 
assured. JOSEPH ELKINTON. 


! 
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“Aca-Nada. 
The first discoverers of Canada were Span- 
iards, who, finding no trace of the precious 


metals, and a snowy, inhospitable climate, | 


said, ‘‘Aca-Nada”—‘‘Nothing there”—since 


abbreviated into ‘‘Canada.’’ 


Years passed by, and English settlers 
Trod that bleak and wintry shore, 
Claiming God’s unfailing promise 
To the reaper and the sower. 
And the harvest wave, outspreading 
Gleaming fields of glorious gold; 
Range the herds in grassy pastures, 
Feed the lambs within the fold. 


Now the waifs and strays of England, 
From the city’s dens impure, 

From the lanes and from the alleys, 
Where the fever stalks secure- - 
Come to ask for strength and succor, 
Come to breathe the fresher air 

To the plains of ‘“‘ Aca Nada,” 
And they say not “ Nothing there.” 


Are there hearts that seem so hardened, 
Bourd in chains of wintry frost, 

That in careless mood we pass them, 
Thinking labor there were lost ! 

Let us pause—although no treasures, 
Gold or silver, meet our view, 

Ere we say the “Aca Nada,” 
Love and faith might prove untrue. 


Sow the seed in trust and patience, 
God will send his blessed rain ; 
We shall reap a glorious harvest 
From the fields of golden grain. 
Ay, full oft the “Aca Nada” 
Of the faithless heart’s despair, 
Proves God's Acre, rich in blessing, 
Overpaying all our care. 
London Christian. 
MANY of the names that are most prominent 
in the calendar of saints are there because 
their owners did exactly what the Doukhobors 
have done, spurned the wisdom of the world, 
and gave up all for faith.— Daily Express (Ca- 
nada). 


oe 


Elizabeth Drinker. 

Klizabeth Drinker, wife of Daniel Drinker, 
of the city of Philadelphia, being drawn in 
gospel love to visit the meetings of Friends in 
this nation (England), arrived here about the 
Seventh Month, 1793. After visiting the 
meetings in the city of London, she proceeded 
into Kent, Sussex, and the western counties 
as far as Falmouth, returning through Bristol 
to London. Though frequently tried with in- 
disposition of body, she was strengthened in 
her gospel labors to the comfort and edifica- 
tion of many, being concerned to wait for, and 
move under the fresh arisings of Divine life. 

In the Fourth Month following, though in a 
declining state of health, she visited the 
meetings of Friends in Hertfordshire, etc., but 
her complaint increasing, she stopped at 
Staines, in Middlesex, nearly six weeks. 
While at this place she expressed to a friend 
an apprehension that her time would not be 
long in mutability, and at the same time men- 
tioned, that as she sat in the meeting on First- 
day morning, though she had nothing to com- 
municate to others, and part of the time felt 
low and discouraged, yet towards the close, 
her mind was comforted in the fresh revival! 


Selected, 





| of those expressions of the prophet Habakkuk: 
| ‘*Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, nej. 
‘ther shall fruit be in the vine; the labor of 
| the olive shall fail, and the field shall yield po 
from the fold 
and there shall be no herd in the stall, yet 
will 1 rejoice in the Lord, 1 will joy in the 
God of my salvation.” 

She reached London the eighteenth of the 
Sixth Month, where for some time she ap. 
peared under great conflict of spirit; being 
very desirous, if consistent with her Master’s 
will, to return to her beloved connections and 
native land. But this trying dispensation was 
permitted to pass over; and some time before 
her dissolution, she seemed relieved from much 
anxiety respecting them; and was favored to 
bear her sufferings with great patience, evine- 
ing true Christian resignation and acquies- 
cence in Divine appointment. 

She attended several meetings under great 
bodily weakness; and her last public testimony 
was at Westminster Meeting, where she stood 
up with these words, ‘‘Precious, very precious, 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints;’’ on which she enlarged instructively 
and encouragingly. 

During her illness she was led to speak in- 
structively to those about her; at one time 
nearly in these words: ‘‘To look back, the 
world appears trifling and vanity; and if fresh 
trials come, and the storm be permitted to 
beat as against the wall, it is good to trust in 
the Lord, who in gloomy seasons, is the pro- 
tector of those that fear Him.”’ After encour- 
aging those present to greater dedication, she 
said that the highest anthem that could be 
sung was, “Thy will be done.” At another 
time she said she believed it was right that 
sue had given up all and left home; whether 
for life or death she must leave. 

The last few days of her life she was much 
engaged in supplications, uttering many bro- 
ken sentences, which though not fully gath- 
ered, were expressive of the state of her 
mind, and breathed the language of consola- 
tion and praise. When near the close, her 
spirit seemed supported above the last con- 
flict; and with an animated countenance she 
said: “‘Oh, the beauty! the excellent beauty! 
the beautiful prospect in view.” Then lifting 
up her hands she appeared for some time in 
sweet, silent adoration; after which she spoke 
but little, and with difficulty; yet she ap- 
peared sensible. She expired in the evening 
of the tenth of the Eighth Month, 1794, so 
quietly that it was scarcely known when she 
breathed her last; and her remains were in 
terred at Bunhil!-fields the fifteenth. 
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TRUE REFINEMENT.—The truest test of re- 
finement is a uniform regard for the welfare 
and interests and feelings of others. There is 
a refinement which is by education, but in each 
case the sure indications of refinement are the 
same. You can recognize the difference be- 
tween those who have and those who lack re- 
finement, by their bearing in a crowd. In- 
deed, this difference is easier perceived in a 
street car, or in a market, or in a thronged 
highway, than ina drawing-room. A person 
of true refinement takes up the less room, and 
claims less concession, and is readier to yield 
position than an unrefined person. The way 








in a crowd settles the question in his case. 


in which a man earries a cane or an umbrella 
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And agan the keeping of one’s market-basket 
in the way, or out of it, at the busiest mar- 
ket hour, is an infallible test of the bearer’s 
ier grain. And so in many other minor 
matters. It is worth one’s while to desire re- 
fnement and to know and to crave its eviden- 
ces; for, after all, true refinement is but the ex- 
ression of the spirit of the Christian life. 
An unselfish thoughtfulness of others is an 
outgrowth of the religion of Christ. Each 
esteeming others better than himself, each 
seeking not his own but another’s good, marks 
the indwelling and the outgoing of the spirit 
of the servant of Christ, intent on exemplify- 
ing his master’s spirit.—Parish Visitor. 


“THE FRIEND.” 
The Mammoth Mystery and Canopy Theory. 


[The writer of the following paper is enti- 
tled, for its interest and for fairness’ sake, to 
a hearing against the seeming rejoinder to his 
first article. But while according such oppor- 
tunity in the present number, we must sug- 
gest to parties desiring further discussion on 
this line, a transfer of it to scientific sheets, 
open for such purposes. 

This periodical is conducted in behalf of 
Primitive Christianity as revived in the early 
witnesses, or in any present day witnesses to 
the Truth and the truths which gathered the 
Society of Friends. And while we throw in 
matters of popular scientific interest and other 
topics suited to family reading, we can afford 
toopen no arena for courses of debate, even 
were they on our fundamental doctrines and 
testimonies considered as mooted questions.— 
Ep. 

I have read with great interest the adverse 
criticism upon the Canopy Theory, by J. 
Edmund Clark, an English geologist. It is 
plainly the duty of any one who is drawn to 
the exploitation of a new theory to welcome 
its closest scrutiny by competent and accred- 
ited experts. At the same time it must be 
conceded that the exponents of a new theory 
may be the proper ones to caution the critic 
as to his stepping. In the present case I have 
before me a letter from the able editor of the 
American Geologist, N. H. Winchell, Jr., who 
after having read one of my books on the ‘‘ An- 
nular Theory of World Evolution,’’ is free to 
write this unsolicited statement: ‘‘/ have no 
objection to a vapor canopy even down to recent 
geologic times.”’ (Italics mine.) I must con- 
fess however, that I have omitted the courtesy 
of asking his permission to thus use his name. 
Also, as 1 look over the very many additional 
letters, commendatory and otherwise, received 


For 


in the last twenty-five years on this deeply in- | 


teresting subject, it is very animating to 
note how greatly the odds still lie on this side 
of the Atlantic. So fortunately a vast neutral 
space. 

It was impossible for any critic, however 
qualified for his work, as I suppose, to get 
very far into the field of Canopy thought by 
the reading of the Suggestion published in THE 
FRIEND of Sixth Month 21st, 1902. For this 
reason I feel it incumbent upon me to prepare 
amore general view of the subject, and ask 
that critics do not vault to conclusions until 
they have a correct understanding of what the 
Canopy Theory implies. It will then be my 


gteatest pleasure to abandon this thought, the | 


moment it can be shown to be an entenshie| 


one. 

It was suggested in the article aforesaid 
that some of the lingering remnants of the 
primitive vapors sent to the terrestrial heav- 
ens from the igneous earth, may have fallen as 
grand installments in the polar or extreme 
temperate regions of the earth, by which the 
glacial epochs were produced, and arctic mam- 
mals incidentally buried suddenly under great 
snow avalanches from a supra-aerial source of 
snows. My critic’s misunderstanding is very 
plainly expressed in his remarkable statement 
that a ‘‘final condensation of aqueous vapors, 
which had previously, like a canopy shrouded 
the earth’s surface from earliest times seems 
impossible” as a cause thus suggested. Again 
he says further: ‘‘Such a sudden entirely 
fresh condensation would liberate so enor- 
mous a quantity of heat, previously latent, 
that milder rather than severer conditions 
would surely result.” 

No one can doubt that a ‘‘condensation of 
aqueous vapors” into continental volumes of 
snow, in the atmosphere, competent to bury 
the arctic animals in glacier graves would 
evolve an ‘‘enormous quantity” of heat, but 
what philosopher can for a moment conceive 
that aqueous matter revolving as a Jupiter- 
like canopy about the earth for unknown time 
in the loftiest limits of the atmosphere where 
the temperature would register a degree of 
cold far below the zero point, would in falling 
through the air become a ‘‘final condensation’’ 
adequate to form milder conditions? If con- 
densation did not take place in the region of 
inveterate cold, are we to suppose it would in 
the lower air? It certainly would not on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

A canopy anchored to the !ofty terrestrial 
skies and largely composed of aqueous vapors, 
primitively hot, implies that condensation took 
place as in the cold of tellurio-cosmic space. 
Such aqueous matter could not fall without 
entering a warmer region. I need not tell 
my readers, that under such circumstances 
**milder conditions’ could not result. Such 
vapors already condensed brought down the 
cold of the skies with them, and ‘‘severer 
conditions would surely result,” and I suggest 
that such snow falls must have taken place re- 
peatedly, thus te place the earth and its tropic 
life again and again im cold storage -to bring 
the oceans back. 

Again my critic cites ‘‘two of many rea- 
sons,”’ for discrediting the Canopy Theory. As 
I have never know even one out of many cases 
not to fail when brought to the test, I will 
also try to prepare these two for the rubbish 
pile of geologic thought. He says: ‘‘First 
during the glacial period the Great Salt Lake 
twice grew to ten fold its present area. But 
in the interval by evaporation to its present 
size. This could not have occurred without 
direct sunshine.” 

In the first place the canopy theory presup- 
poses annular world conditions. The canopy 
which to-day surrounds the planet Saturn pre- 
mises that it came down from the rings that 
surround that world. The striated and belted 
appearance of this, and the great banded can- 
opy of Jupiter, as well as the motions of both 
of them, force us to the conclusion that such 
world appendages are the orderly wreck of slow- 
ly declining rings. This suggestion has been 


before the world for more than a quarter of a 
century as the one chief element of the canopy 
theory. And to-day I presume no eminent as- 
tronomer doubts that the earth once had a 
Saturn-like annular or ring system. An im- 
measurable succession of earth canopies is 
implied as inevitable in the declination of 
rings. 

Saturn’s canopy must eventually fall, as is 
conceded by all physicists, and ‘‘direct sun- 
shine’’ result on the surface of that world, and 
here we simply learn the one great lesson 
taught from the skies that Annular World- 
making is not to be called a thing that “‘seems 
impossible.”’ It seems rather that rings and 
their resulting canopies have made the ‘‘ Ages.” 
These are the Titanic way-marks which those 
potent factors in strata-building may have im- 
pressed as an imperishable record in imperish- 
able stone. Thus the Great Salt Lake may have 
had repeated opportunities to grow to ‘‘ten 
fold its present area’’ by grand instalments of 
snow and water from the one great primitive 
Fountain or source of waters. And again it 
may have been reduced to its present size or 
even to nothing many times by ‘‘evaporation’’ 
under ‘‘direct sunshine;’ for, after one can 
opy fell, a long period of years may have 
elapsed before the next one eliminated direct 
sun power again. 

But what right has my learned critic to 
say: ‘‘Evaporation’’ could not have produced 
this result ‘‘without direct sunshine?” Does 
not the atmosphere absorb water from ocean 
and lake in the absence of solar energy, as on 
a cloudy day? Is not one-half the sphere 
warnier in the day time than it is at night 
even though it were mantled in vapor? Does 
a green-house roof, though painted any color, 
prevent solar heat being thus operative be- 
neath the covering? A world canopy is a 
world roof, and a green-house world is the 
ever implied result, and as the air in a solar- 
heated green-house is warmer in the day time 
than at night, so, too, the atmosphere in a 
canopied world would be warmer in the day 
time than at night. Now this necessitates 
the alternate absorption of watery vapors or 
“evaporation” during the day and the inevita- 
ble fall of dew or mists at night. 

Then, too, a canopied earth, for all practi- 
cal purposes, must have been a rainless and 
stormless earth. Rainless for the simple rea- 
son of abated ‘‘direct sunshine” upon the 
earth’s surface; in consequence of which air 
currents had become so much less operative, 
that rains were reduced to a minimum. It is the 
active commingling of air currents of different 
temperature that insures rain. For these rea- 
sons the lakes of the whole earth had a double 
opportunity to grow less and less insize. For 
these reasons also, it would seem the earth in 
a geological sense, ought to have as many salt 
regions as it had lakes, and most geologists 
would be glad to know why so much of the 
modern world was checkered with salt marshes. 

Great Salt Lake then is very far from being 
a witness against a canopy concealed sun. 
Correctly interpreted the great many ‘“‘salt 
deposits” of numerous periods in geological 
history’’ are in the world’s court to-day, and 
for the future, as witnesses of canopy world- 
making. 

Again, is it not a little puzzling to find such 
vast lakes, and all abounding waters, during 
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the glacial period? Geologists have become 
so familiar with the way-marks of impelling 
floods, and swollen streams, rushing from the 
very bosom of the glacier, that the illustrious 
Dana called these inter-glacial floods ‘‘ Deluges 
vast beyond conception.” AsJI see it, a re- 
maining canopy, or a succeeding canopy is ne- 
cessary to account for this exceedingly rapid 
dissolution of continental glaciers. It seems 
that the glacier must have been put into a 
hot-house world to make the vast floods and 
vast lakes of the inter-glacial epochs, and a 
hot-house world roof is a very natural solu- 
tion of the strange problem. It seems impos- 
sible for glaciers to melt into floods without it. 

My critic is pleased to call the canopy theory 
a ‘‘very hazy hypothesis,’’ and considers 
‘‘changes of level’”” as more adequate. The 
venerable and venerated Cuvier of last cen- 
tury was plainly not very far afield when he 
stated that the Arctic mammals were suddenly 
entombed in their graves of snow, and that 
the same snow mantle that covered them cov- 
ered a semi-tropic north-world, and had kept 
it in the embrace of the glacier all these cen- 
turies. The very many additional mammoths 
found, since that of 179%, so well preserved 
as to become the food of animals; the Herz 
mammoth, and the Wilju rhinoceros, with food 
in their mouths, as well as food undigested in 
their stomachs; all are emphatic endorsements 
of the views of that great naturalist. Sev- 
eral of these mammoths have been found in 
Alaska. The natives of that country are 
known to have rendered the fat and used it in 
their lamps, and specimens of this rendered 
fat are now inthe Smithsonian Museum at 
Washington. So that ‘‘Suddenness’’ is the 
epitaph written all over the Arctic graveyard. 
No wonder my critic is forced to say “Geolo- 
gists are still very uncertain as to the real 
cause of the great accession of cold.’’ 

Again the very generally accepted astrono- 
mic theory that *‘changes in the earth’s orbit 
combined with the precession of equinoxes’’ 
is cited as the cause of this accumlation of 
snows. Reduced to simple terms, the earth 
was carried away from the solar fires and got 
so cold it became covered with snow. (Here 
again the epitaph of the Arctic cemetery is 
altogether ignored). But why should our 
friend so soon forget that the ‘‘condensation 
of aqueous vapors would liberate so enormous 
a quantity of heat that milder rather than se- 
verer conditions would surely result?’”’ Would 
not snow formation evolve as much heat when 
thus produced, as otherwise produced? 

The plain truth is that it requires work to 
make snows; and to work, nature’s engines 
must have heat; and when geologists and phy- 
sicists make the earth colder in order to cover 
it with snow, they simply take the fires from 
the furnace to make the engine work. If the 
furnace fires of the molten earth did not start 
nature’s vast engine to do this work, where 
shall we find an agency that is not a little 
“‘hazy?” As the canopy implies, the snows 
fell, and the earth grew cold as a pure result. 
Orbital change and precession imply that the 
snow-making fires went out, and the earth 
grew cold, and somehow, by hook and crook 
of nature’s ledgerdemain, got covered with 
snow. This is the theory which “‘geologists 
generally favor in lieu of the very hazy canopy 
hypothesis.’’ But it is decidedly reinvigor- 


ating tu be told: 
surprised if a cause as yet unsuspected super- 
seded it in probability. 

Amongst the very many manifest miscon- 
ceptions of the annular or canopy theory, con- 
tributed as evidence in stock against it, is the 
claim that the primitive vapors formed in the 
molten earth, ‘‘must have ceased to act as a 
potent factor ages earlier” than the mammoth- 
period. This statement has the air of an em- 
pirical guess. I cannot see why it ‘‘must.” 
As it is my constant aim to avoid guessing, 
when confronted by a problem of this kind, 
and to buttress my claims by acknowledged 
testimony, I would next attempt to show how 
very far we have wandered from the truth, by 
admitting the unwarranted assumption made 
by geologists of half a century ago, that the 
fire-formed waters all fell back to the earth 
at the close of archzan time. 

The true theory must explain all geological 
puzzles, and I have yet to find one that the an- 
nular theory of world-making cannot explain. 
We have access to a vast fund of evidence 
which, as I see it, proves beyond a doubt that 
some of the earth’s primitive vapors lingered 
on high, as a world-controlling canopy for 
a long period of years after man came upon the 
scene. By digging into the old fossil beds of 
human thought we find a history that must be 
admitted to the witness stand—a history that 
is so thoroughly saturated with canopy thought 
that the most ordinary thinker cannot fail to 
see the unerring order and grand intent. 


ISAAC N. VAIL. 
PASADENA, California, Tenth Month 28th, 1902. 


TRUTH Is WisE.—A Christian writer of two 
centuries ago was asked this same question: 
Is it ever right to tell lies? He replied to the 
effect that he who tells a lie throws in his lot 
with him who is the father of lies, and must 
take the consequences, but he that tells the 
truth puts himself under the protection of 
the God of truth, and He will not forsake him. 
Throughout the terrible persecution against 
them the early Friends told the truth. They 
did not even try to hide the fact that they 
were meeting together for worship though 
they knew that if it were known it would sub- 
ject them to the most cruel treatment that 
might be fatal. It was their persistent truth- 
fulness as much as anything else that gained 
them their liberties. When officers of the law 
found out that all they had to do was to tell 
the Quaker to go to prison and that he would 
go there, and if necesary inquire his way to 
it, it became too apparent to everyone that 
these people were neither dangerous to society 
nor evilly disposed for the persecution to con- 
tinue. The moral effect of such conduct, 
though it brought great suffering at the time, 
must have been powerful to aid them.—Jnter- 
change. 

“To us, dearest mother, who are in health 
and vigor,” wrote James Hinton, ‘‘you are 
scarcely less useful now in your example of 
cheerfulness and patience and thoughtfulness 
for everyone, showing us how infirmity should 
be borne, than you were in the old days when 
we were the feeble ones. It would be a pity 
if the relation of parent to child were not 
so inverted before it ceased; it would lose al- 
most half its use and a great part of its de- 
light.” 


® | 
‘‘Nor would geologists be 


Prayer of James Logan. 

Bearing date 1732 (following a meditation 
addressed to his soul). 

Oh my God and Gracious Father! In thy 
infinite mercy bestow on my poor afflicted soy] 
this Divine sense; visit it with the touches of 
Thy love, bear it up through all the tempests 
that would overwhelm it, by a firm dependence 
upon thee. When troubles surround me, whey 
temptations invade me, let me boldly and with 
resolution say, God, the Lord of all things, 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe is my great 
Lord and Maker, on whom alone I| depend, 
To this will 1 submit in all things and therefore 
he cannot forsake me. O gracious (od, 
guide me by Thy Divine Providence, support 
me in my dependence upon Thee. I craye 
nothing on earth, not even exemption from 
any visitation whatsoever that Thou thinks fit 
to deal to others. I crave only that I may 
enjoy the sense of thy love and regard to my 
soul, and that this, if it be thy Divine pleas. 
ure, may be always in a degree superior to my 
sufferings. I shall then undergo all things 
cheerfully, and instead of being afflicted or 
impoverished by outward visitations, I shall 
be enriched by the greatness of creatures, the 
truest of blessings, thy love in my soul, in com- 
parison of which nothing besides on earth is 
worthy to be named. O gracious Lord, grant 
me thy inward peace in thee and | entirely 
give up every other consideration. O gracious 
God, who art the Ruler of this universe which 
thou hast created. in which nothing is mani- 
fested but by the permission of thy Divine 
will and of which I am a very small and incon- 
siderable part, on whom nothing more is in- 
cumbent than to act according to the station 
wherein thou hast placed me, according to 
that sense and understanding thou hast been 
pleased to bestow upon me according to the 
best of my ability. © Lord enlighten my un- 
derstanding and make me more and more sen- 
sible that it is my duty wholly to acquiesce in 
thy dispensations. Thou hast hitherto been 
graciously good unto me, conferring on me 
thy outward blessings much beyond my desert, 
and I have now but a few short threads to spin 
out my life, before 1 am by thy laws and es- 
tablished decree of nature to be gathered from 
here unto thee from whom | at first proceeded. 
In this small remainder, 0 gracious God, ena- 
ble me to run that course thou hast set before 
me with joy and thankfulness whatever thy 
visitation may prove, and with a due resig- 
nation to thy will to embrace thy dispensa- 
tions with cheerfulness, and even with grate- 
ful acknowledgment for the innumerable mer- 
cies with which I have hitherto been favored, 
without the least repining at what thou may 
hereafter suffer to be dealt to me, though less 
agreeable to my weakness or natural inclina- 
tion, which still continues to reign too strong- 
ly within me. O gracious God, in thy infinite 
mercy eradicate and destroy these. Purge 
and cleanse my heart. Direct my will, purify 
my inclinations and let thy Holy Spirit guide 
and teach me to know that only a perfect res- 
ignation and submission is my duty, and that 
no more is required of me, than to act my part 
in my station, and obey thee with a purity of 
intention, with a dependence on thee alone, 
and without contriving or carving out any- 
thing for myself, but what by the course of 
thy providence thou thinks fit to dispense. 
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fix, 0, Lord, this thought deeply in my heart 
and strengthen me in the belief of it:—That I 
am as a servant engaged to follow a mighty and 
werful Leader in the work or business to 
which He is pleased to call me, who points 
out to me what | am daily to perform, and that 
| have no other knowledge of, nor concern in 
the great and mighty designs of my Maker, 
and know Him to be perfect in all things and 
tobe a sure rewarder of all who are faithful 
to Him; that it is my place to consider only 
my imwnediate task and cheerfully to perform 
it without further reasoning or inquiry into 
what is entirely hid from me, and in all things 
solely to confide in the conduct of my Master 
for the issue of what Il am engayed in. O 
gracious God, strengthen me in these thoughts 
as the sum of my duty here. 
AN UNFINISHED PRAYER OF JAMES LOGAN, 1732. 

0 gracious God, Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe, as I am thy production, brought 
into being and made a part of thy creation, 
solely by thy power and without any concur- 
rence of mine and am therefore what thou art 
pleased tomake me, I return the most humble 
and sincere acknowledgments to the Divine 
goodness for the sense thou hast given me of 
my condition here, that I am wholly to depend 
on thy will to wait on thee for thy assistance 
and direction in all things, that there is a way 
open to all who truly seek thee to attain the 
end of their creation, which is to be united 
unto thee, but that there is an enemy perpet- 
ually combating us and endeavoring to divert 
and draw us aside from our duty to thee. 
Therefore, O gracious Father, as I can do 
nothing of myself or without thy support, 
I humbly pray thee so to guard and direct my 
thoughts that they may be wholly fixed on 
thee, that they may rest and acquiesce in thee 
alone, that I may entirely submit in all things 
to thy dispensation without the least repining, 
but cheerfully embrace whatever thou art 
pleased to deal out to me and those thou hast 
given me, with thankfulness as the effect of 
thy ~ will. Purge my heart O [Almighty 
One. , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Copied Tenth Month 28th, 1902, (by a de- 
scendant. ) 

{James Logan, born in Ireland in 1647, ac- 
companied Wm. Penn to America as his secre- 
tary in 1699. He became secretary of the 
Province in 1701, afterward chief justice, and 
president of the Council. He acted as gov- 
ernor about two years (1736—%). He was a 
man of considerable learning. The Loganian 
library of about three thousand volumes, which 
has descended from him, is now included in 
the Philadelphia Library. He died in 1751.— 
The ‘‘ Meditations to his Soul,” preceding these 
prayers are said to be very sweet and strength- 
ening.— Ep]. 


—_— —— —.se ---- 


Tuls is the temptation that is likely to be 
presented to the poor working girl who comes 


to the city for employment. If professing 
Christian women were attired without orna- 
ments plainly and neatly, how they cculd help 
these girls by their example and influence to 
regard womanhood above vain dress, also that 
virtuous character needs no such attractions. 
They could make such sensible godly dressing 
respectable, and save many a girl from fall- 
ing.—Herald of Truth. 


THY LAW. 
It is Thy law that from the sky 
Withdraws the silver awning ; 
It is thy law that sends the light 
Of long, slow summer dawning. 


It is Thy law that brings the wind 
Where fragrances have slumbered, 

That fills the air with darting wings 
And hum of bees unnumbered. 


It is Thy law that heaps the moss 
A green and velvet pillow, 
That lifts the leafy forest-side 
In billow after billow. 


It is Thy law that throbs with life 
And crowas the year’s sweet story ; 
It is Thy law that bursts the bud 
And brings the rose in glory ! 


It is Thy law that buoys the soul 
Far over all annoyance, 

In vision of supernal power 
Bending to summer’s joyance. 


It is Thy law that lets Thine own 
Feel heavenly strength attend them— 
Great peace have they that love Thy law, 
And nothing shall offend them ! 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


_ 


A Dream of Truth. 


I dreamed that I was on my way to school, 
when suddenly I noticed a great crowd upon 
the green. People were hurrying to and fro, 
and when I asked what all this commotion was 
about, a girl said: 

‘‘Why, don’t you know? It’s Measuring 
Day, and the Lord’s angel has come to see how 
much our souls have grown since last Measur- 
ing Day.’’ 

‘Measuring Day!” said 1; ‘‘measuriny souls! 
I never heard of such a thing,’’ and I began 
to ask questions; but the girl hurried on, and 
after a little I let myself be pressed along 
with the crowd to the green. 

There in the center, on a kind of throne 
under the great elm, was the most glorious 
and beautiful being I ever saw. He had white 
wings; his clothes were a queer, shining kind 
of white, and he had the kindest yet most 
serious face | had ever beheld. By his side 
was a tall, golden rod fastened upright in the 
ground with curious marks at regular inter- 
vals from the top to the bottom. Over it, in 
a golden scroll, were the words: ‘‘The meas- 
ure of the stature of a perfect man.”’ The 
angel held in his hand a large book, in which 
he wrote the measurements as the people came 
up on the calling of their names in regular 
turns. The instant each one touched the gol- 
den measure a most wonderful thing happened. 
No one could escape the terrible accuracy of 
that strange rod. Each one shrank or in- 
creased to his true dimensions—his spiritual 
dimensions, as I soon learned, for it was an 
index of the soul-growth which was shown in 
this mysterious way, so that even we could see 
with our eyes what otherwise the angel alone 
could have perceived. 

The first few who were measured after | 
came I did not know; but soon the name of 
Elizabeth Darrow was called. She is the 
president of the Aid for the Destitute Society, 
you know, and she manages ever so many oth- 
er societies, too, and I thought, ‘‘Surely 
E. Darrow’s measure will be very high in- 


deed.” But as she stood by the rod, the in- 
stant she touched it she seemed to grow 
shorter and shorter, and the angel’s face 
grew very serious as he said: ‘‘This would 
be a soul of high stature if only the zeal for 
outside works which can be seen of men had 
not checked the lowly, secret graces of humil- 
ity and trust and patience under little daily 
trials. These, too, are needed for perfect 
soul growth.” 

1 pitied E. Darrow as she moved away 
with such a sad and surprised face, to make 
room for the next. It was poor, thin, little 
Betsey Lines, the seamstress. I never was 
more astonished in my life than when she touk 
her stand by the rod, and immediately she in- 
creased in height till her mark was higher 
than any I had seen before; and her face shone 
so, | thought it must have caught its light 
from the angel, which smiled so gloriously 
that I envied poor little Betsey, whom before 
I had rather looked down upon. And as the 
angel wrote in the book he said: ‘‘Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

The next was Lilian Edgar, who dresses so 
beautifully that I have often wished I had 
such clothes and so much money. The angel 
looked sadly at her measure, for it was very 
low—so low that Lilian turned pale as death, 
and her beautiful clothes no one noticed at all, 
for they were quite overshadowed by the glit- 
tering rubes beside her. And the angel said, 
in a solemn tone: ‘‘O, child, why take thought 
for raiment? Let your adorning be not that 
outward adorning of putting on of apparel, 
but let it be the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, whch is, in the sight of God, of great 
price. Thus only can you grow like the 
Master.” 

Old Jerry, the cobbler, came next—poor, 
old clumsy Jerry; but as he hobbled up the 
steps the angel’s face fairly blazed with light, 
and he smiled on him, and led him to the rod; 
and behold, Jerry’s measure was higher than 
any of the others. The angel’s voice rang 
out so loud and clear that we all heard it, 
saying: ‘‘He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” ‘*‘Whosvever shall humble himself 
as a little child, the same is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

And then, O, my name came next! and I 
trembled so I could hardly reach the angel, 
but he put his arm around me and helped me 
to stand by the rod. As soon as | touched it 
I felt myself growing shorter and shorter, and 
though I stretched and stretched and strained 
every nerve to be as tall as possible, I could 
only reach Lilian’s mark—Lilian’s, the lowest 
of all, and | a member of the church for two 
years! I grew crimson for shame, and whis- 
pered to the angel: ‘‘O give me another 
chance before you mark me in the book as low 
as this. Tell me how to grow; I will do it all 
so gladly, only do not put this mark down!” 

The angel shook his head sadly: ‘‘The rec- 
ord must go down as it is, my child. May it 
be higher when I next come. This rule will 
help thee: ‘‘Whatsoever thou doest, do it 
heartily, as to the Lord in singleness of heart 
as unto Christ.” The same earnestness which 
thou throwest into other things will, with 
Christ’s help, make thee to grow in grace!” 

And with that I burst into tears, and I sud- 
denly woke and found myself crying. But 0, 
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ashamed of my mark. 

Do any of my readers know any girl who 
throws more enthusiasm into every other thing 
than into the most important of all—the 
growth of the Christian character?—From the 
‘* Measuring Rod,” by Delia Lyman Porter. 






































The Spanish Peasant ‘Teacher. 


God has many unheralded but successful 
workers in his kingdom. He is not limited to 
any one method of operation, or to any fixed 
order of ministry. He raises up agents for 
the accomplishment of his purposes, when, 
where and how He pleases. He adapts his 
instruments to the character of the people to 
be reached and to the time and circumstance 
of the work to be done. 

For instance, Spain needs a pure gospel. 
Tne Romanists will not give it. The priests 
oppose all evangelistic movements. Workers 
are sent from other lands, but they are few in 
number and receive scarcely any encourage- 
ment in the land of the Inquisition. God, 
however, shows how He can meet the need and 
provide the suitable workmen from among the 
people themselves. Nor does He go to the 
ranks of the learned and the influential, but 
chooses a peasant in the person of Francisco 
Gutierrez, whose simple life and effective min- 
istry are full of interest and suggestiveness 

Up to 1870 he was under the power of Ro- 
mish error, darkness and superstition; but 
that year God opened his eyes to see Jesus as 
his only Saviour, and to turn from Roman Ca- 
tholicism to Protestant Christianity. His 
conversion was due to his reading the Bible. 
He imbibed its spirit and was impressed by its 
teaching. His zeal for it was all-consuming. 
He embraced its truths simply and fully. 

His devotion to the gospel sent him out to 
tel! its story of love, grace and mercy to oth- 
ers. He knew nothing but the Bible. That, 
however, was all he wanted, and admirably 
answered his purpose. He talked so much 
about what it said and was so anxious to 
have his friends and neighbors enjoy the salva- 
tion which it revealed that men said that it was 
turning him mad. He denounced sin and Ro- 
manism with so much boldness and in such ter- 
rific terms that people fled from him and his 
preaching, and concealed themselves in their 
houses. 

So fearless and faithful assailant of Rome 
could not long escape her persecution. He 
was summoned before both civil and ecclesias- 
tical tribunals; but he stood true to his con- 
victions, and God came to his rescue. He was 
not daunted in the least by opposition; but as 
he had opportunity continued to preach the 
gospel and to expose the delusions and sins of 
the papacy. During these dark and trying 
days of his ministry, of the few whom he had 
won to his side, some returned to the Roman 
fold, and others were afraid to own that they 
were his friends. At last one morning he 
found himself in the little room where he 
was wont to hold his services, without a 
single hearer. This would have damped the 
ardor of an ordinary man, but it only intensi- 
fied the zea! of this peasant preacher, and 
showed him to be a man equal to emergencies. 
Opening the door and windows, he preached to 
empty pews at the top of a very strong voice, 
saying, ‘‘If they won’t hear me inside, they 
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zeal and faith. His pluck and earnestness at- 
tracted the people. 


house again, and conversions followed. Not- 
withstanding the growing resistance of priests 
and their supporters, he succeeded in founding 
a Christian church ‘‘in his native town of 
Tznatoraf, on the slopes of the Sierra Ne- 
vada.” Now there are forty members who 
meet in Francisco’s house for religious wor- 
In five other places in his native prov- 
ince there are bands of Christians who claim 
him as their spiritual father. Through his la- 


bors one hundred persons have been brought 


to Christ. 

After about twelve years of zealous work, 
he, in 1888, fell a victim to the cancer. With 
ill-health, and pain, and sufferiny for nearly a 


year came supporting and ripening grace. His 


last words were:—‘‘I am saved; I am saved.” 
He was buried in a Protestant cemetery amidst 
the tears and grief of his converts and others. 

Nor has God forgotten to raise up a succes- 
sor to carry on the work thus begun. It con- 
tinued under the care of Juan Tavera, who la- 
bors without compensation as pastor at Tzna- 
toraf. He has ‘‘at his side an elder of tried 
faith and considerable experience.” 


DISCERNMENT.—It was the declaration of 
the blessed Jesus, ‘‘I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.” 1 believe that the Society of 
Friends was gathered from the spirit of the 
world by the influence of this Son of the Fa- 
ther, who is the head of the Church, the 
‘*way, the truth and the life.” He bestowed 
upon this people the excellent gift of discern- 
ment, to be exercised in the transactions of 
the church, and also the invaluable gift of 
sound gospel ministry. The faithful Friends 
of an early period were inspired to form a 
code of discipline to regulate the conduct of 
members by. Deep inward dvelling under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, was and is need- 
ful to be realized by all who minister or are 
active in the affairs of the church. I appre- 
hend that all who assume the title of Friends 
may put on sackcloth and mourning under a 
sense of the deplorable diminution of the 
spirit of discernment. 

Hence a lifeless ministry has spread, and 
an unwarrantable activity in other members 
of Society. Ihave long felt it my duty to 
bear an unflinching testimony against a life- 
less minister. In the language of the prophet, 
I will say, ‘‘Come, my peop!e, enter thou into 
thy chamber and shut the doors about thee 
until the indignation is overpast.” Let us be 
still and hearken to hear what He, the Spirit, 
saith. —Mary Pike. 

WONDERFUL OLD MEN.—Men of thought 
have often been distinguished for their age. 
Solon, Sophocles, Pindar, Anacreon, and Xen- 
ophon were octogenarians. Kant, Buffon, 
Goethe, Fontenelle and Newton were over 
eighty. Michael Angelo and Titian were 
eighty-nine and ninety-nine respectively. Har- 
vey the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, lived to be eighty. Many men have 
done excellent work after they have passed 
eighty years. Landor wrote his ‘‘Imaginary 
Conversations” when eighty-five. Izaak Wal- 
ton wielded a ready pen at ninety. Hahne- 
mann married at eighty, and was working at 
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I shall never forget that dream! I was so shall hear me outside.” God rewarded his | ninety-one. Michael Angelo was still paintip 


at giant canvasses at eighty-nine, and Titian, 


Gradually they picked up | at ninety worked with the vigor of his early 
' courage, and men and women came within his 


years. Fontenelle was as light-hearted at nine. 
ty-eight as at forty, and Newton at cighty. 
three worked as hard as he did in the middle 
life. Conararo was in far better health at 
ninety-five than at thirty, and as happy ag 
a sandboy. At Hanover Dr. Du Boisy wag 
still practicing as a physician in 1897, going 
his daily rounds at the age of one hundred and 
three. William Reynold Salmon, M. R. C, §., 
of Conbridge, Glamorganshire, died in 1897, 
at the age or one hundred and six. At the 
time of his death he was the oldest known ip- 
dividual of indisputably authenticated age, the 
oldest physician, the oldest member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, England.— Cham- 
ber’s Journal. 


The Emperor and the Psalm. 


In the year 1812, Stephen Grellet, who was 
then travelling at his own charges as an evan- 
gelist, in connection with the Society of 
Friends, spent six months in Russia, and he 
happened to be in the capital when the panic 
seized the people consequent on the news 
gaining currency that Napoleon, with the 
French army, was at Moscow. In those days 
there were many persons of high rank attached 
to the court of the pious Alexander I., who 
were the Saviour’s disciples indeed, and among 
these was Stephen Grellet’s friend, Prince Al- 
exander Galitzin. While the emperor, who 
was quite as agitated as his subjects, was busy 
looking after the troops who were to oppose 
the invaders, Prince Galitzin was as cool and 
undisturbed as ever he had been in his life; 
and happening to have some repairs in pro- 
gress at his palace, he continued to attend to 
the workmen as though nothing unusual was 
in the wind. Some even insinuated that he 
must be disloyal, or unpatriotic, and the em- 
peror himself was anxious for an explanation. 

‘*(alitzin, what are you doing?’’ he said. 
‘‘What means all this? Every one prepares 
to flee, and you are building.” ‘ 

‘‘Oh, I am here in as sure a place of safet, 
as any | could flee to,”’ replied the prince. 
‘‘The Lord is my defence, in Him I trust.” 

‘*Whence have you such confidence?” asked 
the monarch. ‘‘Who assures you of it?” 

‘*T feel it in my heart, and it is also in this 
divinely inspired volume,’’ answered the other, 
as he directed his master’s attention to the 
Book itself. 

It so happened that the volume accidentally 
fell from the prince’s hand but without becom- 
ing closed. It lay open at Psalm Ninety-one, 
and by the emperor’s permission Galitzin read 
the passage aloud. Grellet tells us how Ale- 
xander I. ‘‘stood for a while like a man aston- 
ished,’’ and then repaired to the cathedral to 
attend a short service before leaving with the 
soldiers. Psalm Ninety-one was again read in 
his hearing by the officiating minister, and 
after the service the latter was asked why he 
had selected that particular chapter. The 
minister replied that nobody had directed him, 
but that he had prayed over the matter—to 
have a portion of Scripture suggested such as 
would encourage the emperor’s heart; hence he 
apprehended that what he had read was God’s 
message. The emperor then went off with 
the army, and, feeling the heavy responsibility 
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resting on his shoulders, he desired in the 
evening to have something from the Bible 
read to him. Without any direction, the 
person appointed to do this service turned at 
once to l’salm Ninety-one. 

“Who told you to read this?’’ asked the 
emperor, probably feeling by this time that 
the guardian angels were actually about his 

th. ‘‘Has Galitzin told you?” 

The reader declared he had held no commu- 
nication with the prince; but on hearing that 
he should have to read to the emperor he had 
prayed to be directed to the right passage, 
and the consequence was he had selected that 
particular psalm. Its fitness for the occasion 
had commended it to all alike. 

“The emperor felt astonished at this,” says 
Stephen Grellet, ‘‘and paid the greater at- 
tention to what was read, believing that this 
must be of the Lord’s ordering, he was there- 
fore very solemnly and tenderly impressed, and 
from that time he determined, morning and 
evening, to read privately a chapter in the 
Bible.” —-Sunday at Home. 

THERE are thousands of men to whom im- 
mediate success rarely comes; they are met 
by constant failure and disappointments; they 
struggle with scant reward and scantier recog- 
nition from the world. The sweets of success 
are never theirs; the struggle, the labor, and 
the long deferred hope are their daily experi- 
ence. Such men may not miss the crowning 
of life; it may be theirs to pluck from failure 
the immediate flower of noble character. — 
Mabie. 


em ee 


The Law Feeble Where the Home is Lax. 


The Seattle Humane Society is preparing a 
bill to present to the legislature, forbidding 
the sale to small boys of pernicious publica- 
tions, aimed especially at cheap novels of what 
has come to be known as the ‘‘blood and thun- 
der’”’ variety. The purpose is commendable. 
The evil which it aims at exists and is a real 
and terrible one. But one may have doubts 
about the efficacy of the method of reaching 
it. 

There is one spot where the power of the 
state stops short. It cannot take the place 
or do the work of the family. The obligation 
of the parent to the child must be discharged 
by the parent or it will remain forever unful- 
filled, and cry to heaven through the agonizing 
voices of ruined lives. Nothing but the un- 
ceasing watchfulness, the wise suggestion, the 
loving authority of the home can assure the 
development of that character without which 
the state is derelict and the individual life not 
worth living. 

That is where duty fails in this country and 
this time. If we were asked to mark the 
point of danger, the crevice in the great dyke 
of our institutions that keeps out the sea of 
barbarism and shuts in the fair tilled fields of 
civilization, we should unhesitatingly place a 
finger on the decline of family restraints, the 
relaxing of family discipline, the privilege 
yielded to the young of doing substantially 
what they please and growing up with such 
traits, habits and thoughts as their associa- 
tions had created. It is the parent of crime 
and the principal source of degeneration of 
character. The prisons and reformatories of 
the country to-day have a population recruited 
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from its youth, not because of hereditary taint 
or uncontrollable criminal impulse, but because 
of a neglected childhood that grew up in the 
slum and the gutter or on the pavement, until 
it became like all the worst that surrounded 
and tempted it. 

The growth in the publication and circula- 
tion of pernicious printed stuff follows the de- 
cline of supervision and restraint within the 
home. It was smaller in volume and obtaina- 
ble with more difficulty in the old days, not 
because human nature was ditferent or the re- 
straint of public opinion more valid, but be- 
cause the market for it was restricted by the 
watchfulness of the home. The child had no 
opportunity to cultivate a depraved taste, be- 
cause all its ways were guarded. No such 
books as those now under protest could find 
their way into its hands save by stealth and 
at the risk of great punishment and shame 
still harder to endure. Youth is essentially 
modest, and shrinks with wholesome fear from 


the past two weeks the institution has been visited, 
first by President Isaac Sharpless and his wife, 
and next by Jane W. Bartlett and her sister, Mary 
Lydia Wetherell ; who have returned apparently 
impressed with much faithful labor carried on 
there, and with the evident promise of a future 
good to multiply among the colored people of that 
region, as Friends will by their means rise to the 
opportunity of promoting the work. 

The Boston Transcript says : “ Tremendous changes 
are making in American Quakerism. It was said 
once by Cardinal Rampolla that the most remarka- 
ble thing about Quakerism was the manner of 
reaching its decisions. Quaker meetings for busi- 
ness have heretofore had, not a presiding officer, 
but a clerk. Parliamentary law was not observed. 
All spoke who wished to do so, and the clerk re- 
corded at the last the sense of the meeting. If 
this sense was not unanimous nothing was done. 
Any opposition at all has been sufficient to prevent 
action. The recent Five-Year Meeting, by which 
American Orthodox Quakers came to be one re- 
ligious body, adopted for te first time parlia- 


the first steps upon forbidden ground. But 
when it is left to go its own ways, form its 
own associations, choose its own amusements, 
and select its own mental and moral food, it 
will do as the still younger child does when 
left to itself; absorb a poison as greedily as a 
food. 

Here the state is thoroughly impotent. We 
have seen that it cannot prevent the use of 
cigarettes by undeveloped children, no matter 
what regulations it puts into effect. If the 
parent exercises no control over habit the 
child will find ways and means to gratify 
appetite. It is even more true of matter 
made food for the mind. The easily stimula- 
ted imagination and unformed taste of the 
child will run to these vicious tales of crime; 
and they, in turn, such is the infernal lust of 
gain in the world, will be supplied to it by 
agencies open or surreptitious as the need 
may be. Between youth and its corrupter 
stands only the protection of the home; the 
love, the care, the tender guardianship, the 
immense sense of responsibility of the parent. 
Where that fails there is no substitute unless 
it should be supernatural. And we need 
to revive and to exalt it in our country if we 
are not to feel the somber effect in the de- 
cline of manhood and womanhood and the dis- 
honoring of the state.—~Seattle Paper. 


————__- . ~> > 


Items Concerning the Society. 


It will be of interest to many Friends who were 
interested in the reading of The United Friend 
during the period of its publication, to learn that 
its editor, Charles Francis Saunders, is to sojourn 
now for nearly a year in California, with his wife, 
to whom (Elizabeth Moore Hallowell), he was mar- 
ried on the 11th instant, at her residence in Phila- 
delphia. 

Says the Intelligencer: “Of one hundred ani 
forty-five meeting-houses within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, one hundred and two re- 
main in the possession of our [Race Street] branch 
of Friends ; twenty-three are in the possession of 
the other branch [“‘Orthodox ”], and twenty are 
yet in the possession and occupancy of both.” 

The Christiansburg Industrial School at Cam- 
bria, Va., which remains the outcome of the ser- 
vice formerly conducted in the Southern States by 
the Friends’ Freedman Association of Philadelphia, 


the end of Quakerism has come. 
reaching out after further innovations. 





mentary law, had motions and seconds, and took 
votes to reach decisions. 
ure, and came not without same protests. 


This is a radical depart- 
Some 
Philadelphia Friends of the old stamp are saying 
All others are 
Some 
meetings for worship in the East are just now 
adopting singing. Instruments are not yet intro- 


duced, but these have long been in meetings in the 


West. To the Quaker mind all these changes are 
most startling.” 


Notes from Others. 


Experience shows that where moral preaching 
usurps the place of the spiritual, even moral life 
declines, and Christian activity greatly suffers. 

Paterson Du Bois says in the Watchman: “ Many 
Sunday-school experts are now pleading for a re- 
turn to the practice of a generation ago, the memo- 
rising of Scripture.” 


in the world, and that Christians are giving at the 
rate of one-tenth of a cent a day for their en- 
lightenment. 





In six different portions of New York City the 
Mormons have been granted preaching permits. 
Every pleasant evening they hold preaching ser- 
vices on the street. The subject of polygamy is 
seldom broached. Their speakers are very tactful. 





The London Spectator says an interest in Chris- 
tian doctrine will be revived by nothing but the 
widespread practice of Christian morals, and of the 
increase of their influence. There are surely many 
hopeful signs of this. 

Twenty-five years ago there was not a Christian 
in Central Africa. To-day three hundred native 
teachers proclaim Christ in the villages every First- 
day. 


There is nothing extraordinary in the outbreak 
of zealotry on the part of a section of the Douk- 
hobors, except its time and place. The history of 
religious movements in the world shows many 
similar examples. The Doukhobors have shown 
an exalted contempt for the wisdom of the world, 
for what are regarded as the necessities of life, 
and for the conventions of society ; but some of 
the first Christians did the same thing, or some- 
thing very similar.”—Canada Paper. 





The next meeting of the New York State Con- 
ference of Religion, to be held in New York city 


is taking an increasing hold on the interest of | Eleventh Month 18-20, will lay emphasis on the 
many Philadelphia Friends. 


We note that within 


need of an ethical revival, in view of the present 
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crisis in morals, in business, politics, the church 
and the family. 











Edward A. Horton says the great question in the 
United States—and it isa growing one—is how to 
obtain sufficient religious and moral education for 
the young people to match and make useful the 
intellectual training of the public schools. 























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.—An answer has been filed by President 
Baer, of the Reading Company, with the Anthracite Strike 
Commission, in which many of the statements made by 
President Mitchell, of the Miners’ Union, are denied. The 
independent mine operators have also filled replies in 
which they charge the United Mine Workers with respon- 
sibility for the murders and beatings in the anthracite 
region during the strike. They announce that they will 
bring evidence to show the losses of life and property to 
be direct results of the methods of the Union. 

The Commission resumed its sessions at Scranton on 
the 14th, and will probably be occupied for several days 
in hearing the testimony of different parties. 

The annual report of the First Assistant Postmaster 
General urges that in view of the success of the rural free 
delivery system and its future necessities, the recommen- 
dation for $12,655,800 in the estimates for that purpose 
is reasonable. 

The rural free delivery system the report says, has be- 
come a permanent feature of the postal service, and has 
increased the postal receipts and improved conditions 
wherever it has been put in operation. No deficiency, it 
is stated, will be created by this service. 

In a recent address in New York city President Roose- 
velt said in reference to “trusts:” 

No patent remedy can be devised for the solution of 





























































































































































































































rest assured that they can be solved at all only if we 
bring to the solution certain old time virtues, and if we 
strive to keep out of the solution some of the most familiar 
and most undesirable of the traits to which mankind has 
owed untold degradation and suffering throughout the ages. 
Arrogance, suspicion, brutal envy of the well-to-do, bru- 
tal indifference toward those who are not well-to-do, the 
hard refusal to consider the rights of others, the foolish 
refusal to consider the limits of beneficent action, the 
base appeal to the spirit of selfish greed, whether it take 
the form of plunder of the fortunate or of oppression of 
the unfortunate—from these and from all kindred vices 
this nation must be kept free if it is to remain in its 
present position in the forefront of the peoples of man- 
kind. On the other hand, good will come, even out of the 
present evils, if we face them armed with the old homely 
virtues; if we show that we are fearless of soul, cool of 
head and kindly of heart; if without betraying the weak- 
ness that cringes before wrong-doing, we yet show by 
deeds and words our knowledge that in such a govern- 
ment as ours each of us must be im very truth his broth- 
er's keeper. 

A gift of one hundred thousand dollars has recently 
been made to the University of Pennsylvania by Edward 
W. and Clarence H. Clark towards founding a research 
professorship in Assyriology, of which Dr. Herman V. 
Hilprecht will be the first incumbent. In a recent lecture 
the latter said that the more extended the researches the 
greater proof also was found of the truth of the Old 
Testament scriptures. By a series of illustrations he 
showed that even the bricks discovered testified to the 
truth of the scriptures, indubitably corroborating the 
passages in the eleventh chapter of Genesis, including 
the one, “They used bricks for stone,” the bricks of this 
period resembling stones in nearly every respect. 

A. J. Cassatt, the president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, has decided that the employees of the 
company shall have their full share of the prosperity 
which the railroad is enjoying, and in accordance with 
this policy, has ordered that one hundred thousand em- 
ployees of the company be given an advance of ten per 
cent. in wages, dating from Eleventh Month lst. The an- 
nouncement of President Cassatt’s policy was made at 
the regular meeting of the Board of Directors and was 
adopted without discussion and ordered to be enforced 
immediately, 

The Reading Company has also decided to increase the 
wages of its employees by an addition of ten per cent. 
This will affect about eighteen thousand men and similar 
advances have been voluntarily made by some other Rail 
Road companies. 

Samuel W. Pennypacker was elected by a plurality in 
the late election in Pennsylvania for Governor of 142,340. 

The Department of Agriculture announces that exper- 
iments which have been made for some years now appear 
to be successful in growing an orange which can flourish 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































Chinese were burned to death. 


these grave problems in the industrial world, but we may |. 
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in regions two hundred miles further north than the vari- 
eties commonly grown in Florida. This has been accom- 
plished by crossing the Japanese trifoliate orange, an or- 
namental tree, with the common varieties successively, 
until a fine fruit capable of enduring extreme cold has 
been produced. 

The Assistant Secretary of Agriculture has recently 
made the statement that the Department did not accept 
Professor Koch’s theory that tuberculosis could not be 
transmitted from animals to man. 

“Experiments,” he said, “which we are now making in- 
dicate that the disease can be very readily transmitted 
when the conditions of the subject are suitable.” 

So great has been the freight traffic on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad that a dispatch from Pittsburg says: Some 
hundred miles of yards and sidings are blocked with 
loaded freight cars. In the local yards the siding and 
tracks are blocked with solid trains of freight, which are 
shifted and reshifted to enable trains to get through. 
Hundreds of cars of perishable freight have become a 
total loss on account of the congestion. 

The twenty-third annual report of the Training School 
for Indian Youth, at Carlisle, Pa., shows there are 1073 
Indians at the School, representing eighty-eight tribes. 
It is contended that in no other institution in the world 
are there so many different nationalities as are gathered 
here to be taught to speak one language. During the 
year 489 boys and 439 girls remained out during winter 
attending district and other Americanizing schools, earn- 
ing their board with their work out of school. 

ForREIGN—Mail advices from China report a fire at 
Kweilin, Kwangsi, causing great loss of life and property. 
The fire spread and burned several hundred houses. Many 
The fire burned houses 
all around the Christian Alliance Mission, which was un- 


scathed. The result is that many Chinese have since 
come to the missionary to be baptized. 


Germany has agreed to the American proposal to sub- 
mit the question whether the Chinese indemnity is payable 
in gold or silver to The Hague Tribunal, provided that 


only that feature of the protocol be included in the 


arbitration. 
The President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 


has recently stated in reference to the experiments of 
growing cotton on the West Coast of Africa. 
out one hundred tons of American seed and divided it 
among all the British West Coast colonies. 


“We sent 


The results 
have been most satisfactory. The crops matured in 
ninety days, and in quantity and quality were quite equal 
to those of the parent stock. The only question is 
whether we can make the natives work so as to put big 
plantations on a commercial basis. The native wages 
are four cents a day. But I am personally afraid that a 
number of years will elapse before we can make the West 
Joast of Africa a serious competitor of the American 


Southern States. We are sending ovt Americans to teach 


the natives cotton growing, and must wait and see how 
the experiment turns out.” 

The late war in South Africa is stated to have cost 
England £228,000,000. A further sum of £8,000,000 
has been granted by the House of Commons towards the 
settlement of the country. The Colonial Secretary in ex- 
plaining this measure said that in giving, “I will not call 
it compensation, but assistance to those who were our 
former enemies we should clearly state what are the rea- 
sons. The reasons are humanity and policy. Humanity 
first, because we do not wish, under the British flag, that 
any one should be subjected to the misery which these 
people would otherwise have to suffer. But policy, be- 
cause, as we have said over and over again, we have got 
to live together and want to live together. We hope that 
we shall live together as friends.” 

The condition of the peasantry in Southern Italy, by 
excessive taxation, and the losses caused by the outbreak 
of phylloxera, etc., has become so miserable that more 
than 100,000 of them have left Naples during the present 
year. 

The Canadian Commissioner of Immigration has lately 
said: “We expect next year to place 100,000 emi- 
grants in Western Canada, and we shall probably draw a 
third each from the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the rest from Europe.” 

A recent despatch from London, says: The Indian Sec- 
retary, in submitting the Indian budget statement in the 
House of Commons pictured the increasing prosperity of 
India, in spite of the ravages of famine, and said the only 
item showing a decrease in revenue was opium. The in- 
come for the current year was so ample that the Govern- 
ment had decided to make a special grant of $7,500,000 
for the relief of the sufferers from drought and famine, 
and the Secretary expected that the surplus would still 
exceed $8,500,000. 

A famine appears to be imminent in Finland. The 
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by frosts following an extremely cold summer, and the 
damage has been increased by great floods swamping the 
fields before the harvest was got in. Thousands of fami. 
lies are suffering from starvation and attendant diseages 
In many places the peasants have been forced to ggjj 
everything they possessed in order to obtain food, and arp 
eating bread made of the bark of trees. About 18,09 
persons have emigrated this year. 

In a recent decision in the Provincial Civil Court in Vien. 
na it was held that a marriage between a man who described 
himself as having no religious faith and a woman who said 
she belonged to the Protestant church was invalid on ag. 
count of the differences of religion between the contract. 
ing parties, in spite of the contention submitted by the 
woman’s counsel that such marriages are perfectly legal 
in England, France and Germany. 

The steamer Luxor reports that great earthquake 
shocks have considerably changed the harbor of Ocos jn 
Guatemala, and while in the neighborhood of San Bonito 
was covered with ashes from the volcano of Mount Que 
mado. 

A dispatch from Rome of the 13th, says: The voleano 
on Stromboli Island, off the north coast of Sicily, has 
commenced a terrible eruption. A colossal column of fir 
is rising and incandescent stones are being emitted from 
the craters. Many houses on the island have been de. 
stroyed. 

A dispatch of the 13th from Auckland, New Zealand, 


says: According to advices received here from Apia, 


Samoa, via Tonga, a voleanic eruption has broken out in 


Savaii, the westernmost and largest island of the Samoan 
group. 


Six craters are reported to be emitting smoke 
and flames. In one village in the vicinity the earth is 
covered two inches deep with ashes. 

According to a dispatch from Sydney, N. S. W., an ex. 
traordinary red dust storm has been experienced in Vic- 
toria and New South Wales. Darkness enshrouded the 


city of Melbourne at noon on the 14th, and balls of fire 


fell and set fire to several buildings. The people were 
thrown into a state of panic. A similar cloud of red dust 
hung like a pall over the city of Sydney and many inland 
towns on the same day. 

German motor boats are now plying on the Dead Sea, 
forming a line of communication from Jerusalem to Kerak, 
the ancient capital of Moab, whence caravans start to 


cross the desert of Arabia. 


—_—_—_—_—_—O8ee 
NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
Other trains are met when requested. 


Phone 114x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wo. F. WickERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpWArD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WANTED, a teacher in the Friend’s school for Indian 
children at Tunesassa, New York. Application may be 
made to CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 

626 Spruce Street, Phila., 
or HANNAH F. CarTER, Moorestown, N.J. 


A meeting of the FRIENDS’ RDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
will be held at Friends’ Select School, 140 North Sixteenth 
Street, on Seventh-day, Eleventh Month 22, at 2.30 P.M. 

Address, “ The Relation of Hand-work to Intelligence,” 
by Hugh M. Browne, Principal, Institute for Colored 
Youth. RACHEL WICKERSHAM, 

Secretary. 


Diep, at his home, near Emporia, Kansas, Sixth Month 
22nd, 1902, aged eighty-seven years, one month and 
twenty-six days, Curtis HIATT; a beloved member of Cot- 
tonwood Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. His seat was 
at the head of these and of Emporia Particular Meeting 
since their first setting up nearly a half century ago. 
Diligent in business, serving the Lord, he was steadfast 
in a life clean and blameless among men, accumulating 
also a goodly inheritance for old age;—a noble type of 
wage-earner; kindly to those around him; firm in the 
principles of the Society, but charitable and benevolent 
to those of lesser light. The first Friend, besides 4 
brother-in-law, to enter middle Kansas territory, he knew 
many hardships. A friend and counsellor to the Indians, 


7 ; and a peacemaker to the settlement that soon followed. 
barley and oat crops in the North have been ruined jas! there are too few like him, and his end was peace. 
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